The Chou Civilisation
down and bow-shooting was organised in the meadows. In the east they shot their arrows to the tune of "The Wild Cat's Head " and in the west to the songs of the k'i-lin. Warlike competitions, in which the arrows had to pierce all the thicknesses of leather of the targets, were abandoned. Court dress was worn and festive headgear as well as wide belts on which was carried the audience-tablet. Heroes as strong as tigers laid down their arms. During the sacrifices to the god of harvests the king gave his ancestor Hou Tsi a place beside the supreme deity and the people learnt filial piety. He held audience and went on tours of inspection. Then the princes knew the master they had to serve. He tilled the field of sacrifice. Then the people learnt to know their parents. These six acts teach the most important things on earth. He gave food to the three classes of old men and to the five classes of men of experience in the Great Hall of Instruction. Then the Son of Heaven made sacrifice himself with bare breast. He offered them food and made them eat, he held out goblets to them when they rinsed out their mouths after eating. Wearing the royal cap and with his buckler in his hand he himself joined the dancers who were performing before them. . . . Thus did the institutions of the house of Chou spread throughout the land and customs and music went hand in hand."
This colourful account gives a picture of the new organisation of the kingdom and of the rules concerning official feasts. Former dynasties were wisely preserved and endowed with fiefs to forestall any possible future revolts. Everything was done according to exact rules and a precise ceremonial, thus laying a durable foundation on which the Chou dynasty was to prosper for centuries to come. The centre of this system, and its regularly-repeated confirmation, established according to divine law, was the annual Feast of Heaven. To this the Chinese remained faithful right up to the end of the Empire in 1911. It is unique in the history of civilisations that a sacrifice, or rather an official celebration, should be held yearly
195of their Middle Empire, which ended at the Tibetan border and was, according to them, surrounded only by a narrow area inhabited by barbarians. The world to them was a square with sides some 10,000 li long (a li was about five hundred yards). (From A. Herrmann: Lou-Ian, Leipzig, 1931.)
